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On Final (Syllables) to Aquilinus 


<preface> 
Servius Honoratus to Aquilinus, greetings! 


As you proposed, I have provided a brief and orderly account of the natures of word-final (ultimae) 
syllables. My daring in this matter is defended by your command; for since many have ignored this 
labor as easy and self-evident, they have rendered it more difficult. 


Although we have an account of letter and syllable in the Arts of Donatus, yet for the sake of 
abbreviation, I have excerpted some things from these which I believe to be useful for the 
understanding of meters. 


<word-initial syllables> 


So, we shall consider the first syllables of all parts of speech in two manners, by nature and 
position. Nature has three aspects (tripertita est); for we can conclude that a syllable is long either 
(1) because of a diphthong, like ae oe au eu ei, or (2) by example — for it is asked whether a syllable 
is long or short, e.g., in Musa mihi causas memora' -, or (3) or through compounds, e.g., if you do 
not know the value of pius, you can conclude what the value of pi is from the compound impius. 
However, in a certain number, this method fails. For when we say niibere, the nu is long; yet when 
we say innuba or prontuba, the nu becomes short in the compound. But it so happens that this is 
rarely found. Position(al length) is when two vowels follow a short vowel, like arma; or one double 
(consonant), like dxis, Mézentius or mdior;? or one consonant and one vowel in the role of a 
consonant, like in dt Juno or at Venus? 


And if any part of speech is composed from prepositions, we recognize the first syllables from 
these. For just as almost every syllable will remain the same when in a compound, so the 
preposition will remain the same, as with ineptus. But among the prepositions, dd, 6b, in and sub 
are used differently in (different) words. For they are short when they extend to form a disyllable 
word, as in adit obit init subit; they are ambivalent when they make a trisyllable, as in adicit obicit 
inicit subicit; they are always long when they form a tetrasyllable from themselves, as in adicio 
obicio inicio subicio.* 

Further, those which are written with que or pre in their first syllables are long, with the exception 
of prétium, prémo, préces and quéror — that is, quérellam depono” —, as well as those (word forms) 
which can arise from these by derivation or declension, or from the conjunction qué. 





1 The metrical example would clarify the length of the vowel that is being investigated; e.g., the uv in Musa must be 
long because the first syllable of a line is always long. 

2 Xis/ks/,z has different pronunciations but is generally counted as long, and i is written once even when the sound is 
geminated — otherwise, we would spell maiior. 

3 Jand v here function as consonants, but they are still called vowel letters. Phonologically, this is not a special case. 

4 Historically, the explanation is rather that -it represents /it/, but -icit and -icio /jikit/, but i can only be doubled to 
stand for two separate vowels, not when it represents /ji/ or geminated /j:/. It appears that in Servius' pronunciation, 
the /j/ has been dropped. In any case, the distinction he makes between the trisyllables and tetrasyllables is artificial. 

5 Agloss on queror, I think in distinction to quaeror. 


Further, contrariwise, out of the prepositions, de and pro are short in compounds, as in déhinc 
déinde profectus professus profusus profanus profatus proavus pronepos and so on. 


Further, there are a certain number of words which change their first syllables depending on tense, 
and these — which are collected below — are long in the the entire past perfect, the entire past 
plusquamperfect, and in the future, but of the subjunctive mood only, while they are short in the 
other moods and tenses, like these following: /égo légi légeram légero, faveo favi faveram favero, 
vénio veni véneram vénero, fugio fugi fugeram fugero, facio feci féeceram fécero, sédeo sédi 
séderam sédero, fodio fodi foderam fodero, video vidi videram videro, voveo vOvi vOveram vovero, 
foveo fovi foveram fovero, itivo itivi itiveram itivero, ago égi égeram égero, émo émi émeram émero, 
lavo lavi laveram lavero, 6dio ddi Oderam Odero, €o ivi tveram ivero, sino Sivi stveram sivero, séro 
sévi séveram sévero, quéo quivi quiveram quivero, caveo cavi caveram cavero. 


Further, contrariwise, we can find words which are long in the present tense and short in the past, 
like these following: pdéno posui, cogo coegi, do dédi, sto stéti. 


Further, all words which gain a syllable at the beginning in the past tenses are short in their first 
syllables, like pendeo pépendi, tondeo totondi, posco poposci, curro cucurri, tendo tétendi, pendo 
pépendi. 


<word-internal syllables> 


We can judge middle syllables in three manners, by position, diphthongs or accent; and we have 
already treated position <and diphthongs> above. 


Now, 'accent' is so called as if it were adcantus,° because it lets us discern the syllables for the 
intonation (ad cantilenam) of the voice. These accents of the voice which are necessary with a view 
to what we are treating are two, the short and the long. The short is when we pronounce the middle 
syllables without any lingering (mora) of the voice, like moénia tabula. The long is when we 
express the middle syllables with a certain lingering, like fortiina natira.' 


However, we must know that those (syllables) in verbs which show a short i, and which change this 
i into e when they become middle (syllables), like /egis lege legére, are always short® — except when 
they are followed by the three consonants b, m or t, as in legébam legémus legétur. Others are better 
judged by their accents.’ 


In trisyllables and tetrasyllables and so on, this accent must be considered in the following way, 
that, if it is asked of what syllables dmicissimorum consists, we say that the first is short on account 
of an example, like nimium dilexit dmicum; we find that the second has a long accent;’ the third is 
long by position; the forth is short by accent, because, when we say amicissimus, we find that the 
penultimate has a short accent;'' and the fifth is long by accent. 


<word-final syllables> 


Now, as for the value of the final (syllable), the rules given below will show this for each part of 
speech. 


The nominative singular has the following short (syllables): a as in Musa, e as in sedilé, o as in 
virgo,'* u as in cornu, el as in mél, il as in vigil, ul as in consil, m as in tectum, en as in carmen, ir as 





6 This is a historically correct etymology. Ad + cantus translates the Greek pros-ddia. 

7 In effect, Servius is saying that, if the penultimate syllable is stressed, it is long, but he describes stressed open 
syllables in terms of their /ength relative to unstressed open syllables. In the examples given here, I use the acute (da) 
to represent the stress on the antepenultimate syllable if the penultimate is short, while the circumflex represents a 
stressed long penultimate (7). 

8 As opposed to the second conjugation, docés docé docére. 

9 This may suggest that the accentuation of third conjugation verbs had been assimilated to that of second 
conjugation. 

10 This still by considering amicus. 

11 Le., is unstressed. 

12 Long in classical pronunciation. 


in vir, or as in doctor, t as in caput.'? Of these, the following are long in Greek words: e as in 
Euterpé, o as in Dido, en as in lién Sirén, il in one Etruscan word, namely Janaquil. 


The following, next, are those which are long: 7 as in frugi, o/ as in sol, an as in Titan, on as in 
Memnon, in as in delphin, as as in facultas, c as in hdc and alléc.'* But in Greek words, a 
nominative ending in as is short if it has the genitive dos, as in Arcas Arcados, Pallas Pallados. 


And er is long in Greek words, like aethér aér. 


Further, the following are those which are long in monosyllables but short in disyllables, 
trisyllables, tertrasyllables and the other polysyllables: ar — monosyllables like far, disyllables like 
Caesar; er — monosyllables like vér, disyllables like patér; ur — monosyllables like fur, disyllables 
like murmur; is — monosyllables like giis, disyllables like fortis; al — monosyllables like sal, 
trisyllables like Hannibal. 


Further, the following are those which vary in the nominative and derive their rule from their own 
genitive: es os us. For when a nominative ends in the syllable es, it can be long in five ways, but 
short in two. So, it is long when it is a noun of the fifth declension, like diés diei; it is also long 
when the genitive has the same number of syllables as the nominative, like prolés prolis; thirdly, it 
is long when the genitive is one syllable longer but retains a long e in the middle, like mercés 
mercédis; fourth, it is long when they are monosyllabic nouns or derived from monosyllables, like 
pés bipés sonipés; fifth, it is long when it has 7 before es in its ending, like abiés pariés ariés quiés. 
And it is shorted in two ways, when it has a short middle e in the genitive, like segés segétis; or 
when the e changes into j, like milés militis. 


Further, monosyllabic os is long when it means mouths (ora), like 6s oris; if it means bones (ossa), 
it is short, like 6s ossis. On the other hand, when the syllable os occurs in disyllables or trisyllables, 
and if the middle syllable of the genitive remains long by nature, then it is long, like nepds nepdtis; 
but if (the middle syllable of the genitive) is short or has a diphthong in the Greek genitive, it is 
short, like conpds conpotis, Delos Anhov. 


Now, us is long when the genitive is longer and the uw remains long, like virtiis virtttis, tellis 
telluris, with the sole exception of palus, which ends in dis in the genitive, i.e., palus paliidis;'° 
hence: sterilisque diu pals aptaque remis. But if the genitive is longer and the u remains short, or 
(the vowel in the genitive) is different, or (the genitive) is not longer, it is short, like pecttis pectoris, 
vulgus vulgi. 


(Ordinarily,) the genitive, dative and ablative are long. 


But if a genitive either has os in its ending, following the Greeks, or (a word) belongs to the third 
declension, and its ablative ends simply in the letter e, then (the e) is short — with one exception, 
which is long, ab hac famé, because the ancients used to decline it as huius famei, not huius famis. 


But the dative ending in 7 in Greek words 1s short, like Palladi. 


The accusative in Latin words is always short; in Greek words it is only short when it ends in either 
a or on, like Thesea Delon; otherwise it is long. 


The vocative in Latin words is likewise short, except when it ends in i, like Mercuri; in Greek 
words, it is short, like Alexi. But when the vocative is like the nominative, it follows the rule of the 
nominative, like haec paupertas and o paupertas. In Greek words, it is long only in masculine 
words, like Aened; but when it ends in e it is short in Greek words as well, if its nominative ends in 
os, like Phoebos Phoebé. 


The nominative, accusative and vocative plural is long in the masculine and feminine gender, but 


13 Where only a consonant is given, the quality of the vowel is irrelevant. 

14 In hac, it is the vowel that is long, and apparently the same is true for allec, but in hoc, the vowel is short and the c is 
geminated in pronunciation. In Jac, both vowel and consonant are short. 

15 This does not mean that paliis is strictly short, but that this reading and palus both occur (Serv. Aen. 2.69). 


short in neuter. Contrary to these, there are Greek nouns which, if they have an a or e before a final 
s and come from a genitive singular dos, then they are short in the masculine and feminine only, as 
in huius Arcados, has Arcadés, hos Arcadas; otherwise, they are long. 


The genitive plural is always short in Latin words, but always long in Greek words, like Philaenon. 


If the dative or ablative plural end in is, they are long, like doctis; if in bus, they are short, like 
agilibus; or, if the declension is Greek, a dative ending in in 1s short, like Arcasin. 


Nouns, pronouns and participles are contained in this rule. 


But the declension of the pronoun differs in this one respect, that in monosyllables which end in 
vowels, like mé, or which consist of vowels only, like 6, are long in any case. But when the genitive 
ends with us, it is short, like i/liis; while the dative, as in the noun, is always long — except mihi tibi 
sibi, which can be used ambivalently. And in this way, the other cases take over the rule from the 
noun. 


In all verbs (and in all) moods, tenses, numbers, persons and conjugations, m like docebam, r like 
legebar, t like facerét, us like nutriremus are short. But verbs ending in the letter e are short, like 
legé, and it is long only in the second person of the imperative mood from the second conjugation, 
like docé. But es is short, e.g., in sum és and the others which can be composed from these, like 
adsum adés, possum potés; in other words, it is long, like docés. Further, is in the second person of 
the indicative mood is long only if it comes from the long third conjugation,'® like nutrio nutris, 
volo vis; elsewhere, it is short. But a like amd, i like nutri, u like lecti, as like vocds, es like legerés 
and c like fac”’ are long. 


In all adverbs, / like semél, r like paritér, m like tam are short. N is always short, like forsitan, with 
the exception of ndn and én. When adverbs end in e, those which derive from a noun and admit of 
all degrees of comparison are long, like docté doctius doctissimé.'* But those which come from 
themselves, like saepé, or cannot be compared, like rité, or which are deficient in comparison, like 
bené male, are short. If they end in i, they are long, like heri, except for quasi, ibi and ubi. O, as in 
all parts of speech, can be used ambivalently, like falso.'° S, when it has an a before it, is long, like 
alias cras; otherwise it is short, like magis. But a like und, u like nocti, c like illic are long. 
Monosyllabic adverbs must be lengthened, like hic, and so must those which derive from them, like 
illuc, with the exception of bis and tér. 


Nearly all conjunctions are short. But those ending in a and i are long, with the exception of itd, 
quia and nisi. Further, those which end in n, if they have an i before it, are long, like sin. 


Accusative prepositions, aside from those which end in a and the one monosyllable, cis,”° are short. 
Ablative prepositions, on the other hand, are long if they are those monosyllables which either 
consist of vowels, like a, or end in vowels, like dé. But there is no doubt that the prepositions of 
both cases are all short. 


And re is always short,”! like in rémitto, except when refert means distat,” as in the following: 
praeterea iam nec mutari pabula réfert, and the one verb, réicio,” as in: réice ne maculis infuscet 
uellera pullis /nascentum. 


All interjections are long if they are monosyllabic, like heu. But the others must be treated 





16 This simply means third conjugation. 

17 Classically, fac is short. 

18 Classically, these also end in é. 

19 Does this mean Servius takes falso itself as ambiguous? 

20 Classically, cis is also short. 

21 In antiquity, prepositions are still considered as such when part of compounds — even if, like re, they appear only in 
compounds. 

22 Refert was classically pronounced réfert, but Servius seems to distinguish réfert and réfert as words of different 
meaning. 

23 Classically, the e in reicio is short but the unwritten consonantal i between e and i is geminated. 


according to the example of (other) parts of speech they resemble, like papae.™ 


These rules must be observed in all parts of speech — except where they are long by diphthong or 
position. 





24 This looks like a noun and must be analyzed as if it were. 


